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Pursuant to call, the bee-keepers of 
Northwestern Wisconsin and Eastern 
Minnesota met in convention at La- 
Crosse, Wis., on Tuesday, May 10, 1881, 
— Vice President E. Markle in the 
chair. 

The number of colonies lost last win- 
ter was 403, and from the different 
opinions expressed, it was the general 
impression that bees will winter best in 
a cellar. 

L. H. Pammel read a paper on the 
“ Progress of Bee-Keeping.’ 

W. Lossing followed with an essay on 
“ Wintering Bees.” 

Mr. Salzer did not know what was the 
cause of losing so many bees last win- 
ter, but thought it was impossible to 
lose so many unless they froze. 

Mr. Markle said those who had win- 
tered in cellars had lost but few com- 
yared with the loss on summer stands. 

fost of those lost on the summer stands 
were smothered. 

Mr. L. S. Soules said that as bees 
dwindled so much in winter, bee-keep- 
ers would have to sell their bees by the 
pound. 

The following is the address of M. 
A. Gill, Viola, Richland Co., Wis. : 

In giving my ideas on the many vital 
questions you have so wisely chosen for 
discussion at this convention, I do not 
expect or claim to offer any rule which 
is infallible. I do not wish to array my- 
self against the mighty march of pro- 
gress, that is daily evolving new and 
valuable lessons in this, our chosen sci- 
ence; all that I can hope for is to be 
privileged to drop, mee nmesrapes some 
Single thought, whereby some member 


of the fraternity may be benefitted. I 
will therefore comment briefly upon 
and review the several questions be- 
fore this convention. 

1. Bees that are each and every one 
armed sentinels against every discour- 


.|ter how thorough and complete in its 





protecting their hive against the moth, 
that bear their loads of honey right up 
to the very entrance instead of gyrat- 
ing in front of the hive, that have many 
ragged winged veterans among the 
working force, which denotes hardiness 
and longevity (the latter characteristic I 
regard of paramonnt importance)— 
such bees I consider as possessed of 
superiority as between colonies of the 
same race and bees of whatever race, 
pe the foregoing requisites, I 
ook upon as superior. 

2. Iclaim that in any locality north 
of parallel 40, cellar wintering is prefer- 
able from the fact that if any protec- 
tion is necessary that method which 
seems the most perfect and entire pro- 
tection is the best,and we should en- 
deavor to preserve, as nearly as_possi- 
ble, that temperature which will keep 
the colony in its normal condition ; a 
condition which in my mind cannot be 
secured on the summer stand (no mat- 


details is the method of packing 
adopted) with the mercury ranging as 
it has for the last 60 days in our State; I 
would have it understood, in all that 
the terms imply, that a cellar should be 
yerfectly quiet, pure and dry, and all 
fight excluded. 

3. With the above conditions ful- 
filled, upward ventilation more than a 
quilt would give, [ think needless, but 
if on the summer stands, direct up- 
ward ventilation or plenty of absorbent 
material [ think very necessary. 


4, Attendant upon and owing to the 
foregoing method of winter protectio 
I consider from 12 to 14 lbs. of g 
honey sufficient to carry any colony 
from the 20th of Nov. until the Ist of 
April, but if on the summer stands, 
would consider 25 lbs. as no more than 
an ample store for the same length of 
time; after that time, each would con- 
sume comparatively the same amount. 

5. The smallest quantity [ever knew 
to be consumed was 5lbs. This was in 
the winter of 1879-80, from Nov. 20 to 
March 20. This was by a colony of Ital- 
ians of my strain of smalleaters, which 
I consider a very desirable trait, and one 
as distinct as that of beauty, oo. 
or honey gathering, and which I firmly 
believe can be induced by selection and 
breeding as much as any other quality. 
For who has not noticed in families of 
bees — well as of mankind) that some 
will live and thrive—by their habits of 
economy and ag: Ay, eo what oth- 
ers would waste by their gormandizing 
and profligate habits. 

6. The great mistake of beginners is 
getting too many bees before acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the business ; 
another mistake is often made by al- 
lowing a too rapid increase which will 
(to the novice) invariably result in dis- 
aster. 

7. Having some experimental know- 
ledge I would say to the beginner, be 
cautious; first study well some standard 
work, and by no means think of doin 
without a + gy Ae periodical of 
recognized merit. ext buy 2 or 3 col- 
onies of bees (not more), and buy none 
but the best, adopt some good standard 
hive and get all the honey you can and 
but little increase until you find out 
whether or not you are a bee-keeper. 

8. In commenting upon this ques- 
tion I have only to say that I never had 





teous intrusion, t 


t are vigorous in 


for pure honey; have ever made it a 
ractice to allow my bees ample stores 
or even an emergency while I take 
what remains. I endeavor to place the 
honey in such shape in the hive (for 
this the Gallup frame answers the pur- 
pose best) that the late honey, such as 
buckwheat, pare rod, aster, etc., may 
be consumed first and while the bees are 
in their most healthy condition, while 
the basswood and clover will come in 
toward spring and serve as a change of 
diet or alterative, which is of considera- 
ble importance after their long confine- 
ment. 

9. On the best method of swarmin 
for Wisconsin there are many differen 
opinions and many phases of the ques- 
tion, and the matter must necessarily 
be governed by circumstances. For 
the specialist with but one apiary I 
would advise well controlled natural 
swarming, while if he should own 
an apiary away from home nucleus- 
swarming might be practiced to great 
advantage by building up nuclei and 
interchanging between the locations, 
thus avoiding the difficulty so often met 
with of a return to the parent colony. 
But in the case of many (myself in- 
cluded) who are —— in a joint bus- 
iness, farming an e-keeping, it is 
impossible to give the latter one’s whole 
attention, and for such, well conducted 
artificial swarming is the most desirable. 


10. I would not advise dividing, only 
in exceptional instances, before the 
clover season, as it is liable to thwart 
the best chances for the basswood yield 
in those sections where it is the chief 
source of surplus. In — parts of 
our State white clover is sadly wanting 
as compared with the older States, but 
we look forward with hope to the time 
when our hill-slopes, valleys, pasture 
lands and waste lands shall bear this 
beautiful and useful plant in bounteous 
profusion. 

11. In regard to melting up oldcombs 
for foundation, I think it should not be 

racticed with straight worker comb. I 
— sometimes thought that for the 
different uses of brood combs those old 
stiff ones were the best, however their 
utility is certainly of longer duration 
than many suppose. 

12. The use of division boards as a 
means of enhancing our surplus is to 
me of great importance, and not only 
its early use in the hive proper, but its 
use in the super in getting the bees 
started where frames are used that hold 
2 tiers of sections or for starting on 2 or 
3 combs for the extractor, throwing back 
the mat or quilt and putting in the fol- 
lower, and spreading the comb as fast 
as wanted until the entire super is 
occupied, when everything around the 
hive will soon be on a boom. 


13. I donot think basswood injured; 
it being a forest tree and indigenous, 
why should it kill any more than the 
bloom of the maple or any of the differ- 
ent varieties of salix. 


The following questions were taken 
from the question box : 

What is the origin of the Italian hee ? 

Are bees taxable property ; and if so, 
how much per colony ? 

In answering the first question, Mr. 
Soules said that the Rev. Mr. Lang- 
stroth, Mr. Jones and others had come 
to the conclusion that the Italian bee 
was a hybrid of the Cyprian and black 





occasion to winter on any substitute! bee 


Mr. Pammel said the Italian bee was 
an offspring of the Cyprian, since its 
shape and general structure indicate it. 

Mr. Lossing said they were a distinct 
race, as the saddle found on the Cyprian 
was not to be found on the Italian. 

Mr. Pammel said that asa proof of his 
statement, every close observer had no- 
ticed the great difference in our home- 
bred Italians and those imported. A 
few years more and we will have a dis- 
tinct race,if the rule of selection of the 
best and ‘survival of the fittest” be 
practiced. 

Mr. Markle thought Mr. Pammel was 
laboring under a great mistake. In re- 
gard to the second question, he thought 
it an insult to tax bees, since he could 
not tell how long he could own them, or 
—— they would ever give him a 

rofit. 

L. 8. Soules said he did not know how 
they could be tayed, since they are not 
personal property. 

Mr. Lossing thought it unjust that 
some bee-keepers were taxed while oth- 
ers were not; if they are taxable prop- 
erty he would be wil ing to pay. 

Mr. Salzer said they should be taxed, 
since they are personal property, justas 
are the horse and cow, and the profits 
reaped therefrom are just as large. 


Mr. Markle. If they are taxable, wh 
not tax the trout in a man’s pond; it 
would be equally absurd. 

Mr. Pammel. As bees are in every 
sense of the word personal property, 
they should be taxed, one and all. 

Mr. Jaques said as his bees had been 
taxed while others had not, he looked 
the point up and found that bees, ac- 
cording to a general law, are not taxa- 
ble property. 

R. A. Morgan, Arcadia, Wis., in re- 
ply to the question ** does it pay to melt 
up old combs and use foundation,” said: 
I say it does. But what I may say, or 
what the best of bee-keepers may say, 
is not now believed unless proces by 
actual demonstration ; hence I will give 
the following formula, which I think is 
not overdrawn : 

1. I find about 15 per cent. of all old 
combs moldy and about 5 per cent. 
cracked or twisted out of shape. 


2. We will suppose that the cost of 
filling a hive with new foundation is 50 
cents, and that honey is worth 10 cents 
a pound, we lose what is equal to one 
ge day’s work for the colony or (2% 
bs. of honey) 25 cents to say the least, 
which is 50 per cent. of the foundation 
by va he combs instead of founda- 
tion; the cleaning of the combs is 
worth at least 5 per cent. of the founda- 
tion. 

38. The old combs to melt uP are 
worth 25 per cent. of the cost of foun- 
dation, making in all 100 per cent. or 
the whole cost of foundation. This 
does not take into account the waste 
and expense of keeping combs over, the 
number of bees killed or di ted by 
having old combs put into the hive or 
the increase in wax that the bees make 
by building out the foundation, nor the 
time lost by the queen not accepting old 
tr aes as new, and sometimes not 
at all. 

But while we bear this in mind we 
must not think that there is no profit in 
— old combs ; on the contrary, old 
combs may be used with great profit, 
but comb foundation with still greater 





profit. 
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But as I cannot explain in detail here 
how I arrived at these figures suffice it 
to say that [ arrived at them by actual 
experiments, which experiments are 
subject to conditions, such as climate, 
weather, kind of comb used, etc. 

I think it but just to say that to my 
knowledge the Dunham foundation is 
the best in use. 


The Convention adjourned to meet 
pursuant to the call of the President. 
JAMES MANCHESTER, Pres. 
L. H. PAMMEL, JR., Sec. 













































































Eastern New York Convention. 

















This convention was held at the 
Schoharie Court House, N. Y., May 10 
and 11, 1881. 

President A. Snyder being absent, at 
2p. m. the meeting was called to order 
by the Secretary. W. L. Tennant was 
elected President pro tem. Mr. Ten- 
nant then delivered a short address, full 
of practical interest to bee- keepers. 

W. D. Wright, N. D. West, I. Mar- 
kle, Geo. Van Wie, and M. Snyder 
were appointed a committee to select 
questions for discussion. , 

Question: ‘Is it necessary to give 
bees upward ventilation in winter, if in 
frame hives in cellars with temperature 
at 45°?” The general — was in 
favor of wintering in cellars with up- 
ward ventilation, but not enough to 
cause a draught through the hive; and 
that bees p ae occupy 7 spaces of 
comb for successful wintering. 

The evening session convened at 7 
p.m.,and had an interesting meeting 
full of interest to bee-keepers. 


SECOND DAY. 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Snyder, at 9 a. m. ‘The fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the 
coming year: 

President, W. D. Wright; Vice-Pres- 
ident, M. Snyder; Secretary, N. 
West; Treasurer, W. L. Tennant. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Knowersville, Sept. 27, 1881. 

It was resolved that each bee-keeper 
present should in the afternoon hand in 
their reports for the last year, but they 
failed to do so. 

The Secretary read the following 
from J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y.: 

The past severe winter has doubtless 
made sad havoc in many apiaries and, it 
may be,has well nigh discouraged many. 
Here the theory of ‘* the survival of 
the fittest” will be exemplified, and 
those who possess pluck will, with the 
plucky bees that ** pull through,” make 
a grand success in the future. Study 
hard to learn the causes of loss, for we 
all must realize that if the losses of 
winter can be avoided we can make 
bee-culture profitable, and we hold that 
nowhere can more accurate informa- 
tion be obtained than from a careful 
comparison of facts, circumstances and 
conditions, especially between the ex- 
tremes of success and failure, which 
honest men seeking for truth can eluci- 
date at our Bee-keepers’ Conventions. 

Compared with the matter of success- 
ful wintering, all other points of discus- 
sion fall into insignificance, unless per- 
haps the matter of creating a solid basis 
for the honey market. This will be 
done largely in the future in 3 ways, 
viz.: Create and maintain a home de- 
mand, avoiding as much as possible the 
crowding of your product upon a cen- 
tralized market where itis handled by 
commission merchants. True, you will 
learn of a few getting fancy prices for 
their crops when so handled, but real- 
ize that favorable conditions, as being 
put on the market very early. or being 
of gilt edge quality, or there may be a 
little favoritism shown, or is it not pos- 
sible that a few lots are accounted for 
at fancy prices in order to allure con- 
signments? Beware of all these we 
Say. 

Secondly. Be sure your packages 
are of popular size and of tine appear- 
ance for box honey. 

tems f Extracted honey can and 
will find large sales at fair prices, put 
up in cheap tin packages, varying from 
2 to 5O lbs. in weight. These can be 
shipped at cheap rates, are useful to the 
consumer, are not expensive to the pro- 
ducer, are not subject to breakage in 
shipping, and finally, are common sense 





































































































































































































in themselves, which latter quality will| own use the coming winter, where, if 


make a success of any article or man 
when possessed..... J. H. NELLIs. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Nellis for 
his able essay was unanimously carried. 

Question: ‘* What are the requisites 
for successful wintering?” This was 
answered by all as follows: Plenty of 

oung bees and honey, also a good cel- 
ar or frost-proof repository, and the 
bees should be put in before there is 
frost in the hives. 

Question : ‘‘ Do bees need water while 
wintering in the cellar; if so, is the 
condensed vapor arising from the bees 
sufficient, or should they be supplied 
with fresh water ?” 

Mr. Boomhower said: Bees do not 
need water in winter, the vapor arisin 
to the top of the hive is sufficient an 
good for this supply ; I have tasted of it 
many times and found it good and 
sweet. I winter inaclamp—no ventila- 
tion at the bottom of my hives; I put 
on a piece of factory cloth covering the 
whole top of the hive, I then put on the 
honey board,so as not to cover the 
whole top. I examine them often and 
if any are uneasy I shake the drops of 
water on the honey board down upon 
the factory cloth ; 1 sometimes sprinkle 
them with fresh water; they will come 
up and eat like pigs and be quiet. I 
winter very successfully. 

J. G. Quinby winters his bees in box 
hives inverted, without water. 

S. Vroman never tried water but 
thinks the vapor of the bees gives all 
the water needed ; he does not disturb 
his bees in winter quarters; he thinks 
he would prefer water to honey for 
feeding to stimulate breeding in Feb- 
ruary. 

W. Tennant thinks bees do need 
water when wintered in the cellar; he 
has been very successful in wintering 
when he used it; he said he had some 
box hives inverted one winter and he 
—— water on them with his hand; 
they took the water freely ; they kept 


D. quiet and bred in the cellar and came 


out the strongest of any he ever had. 

J. G. Quinby keeps his bees dry and 

ives a large amount of upward venti- 
ation. He winters best in this way 
and never gives them water. 

G. Van Veris: No water is needed. 

President Wright was not in favor of 
giving water. 

In the afterooon the meeting was 
called to order at 1 p. m. and the follow- 
ing discussion ensued : 

uestion: ‘*‘What is the cause of the 
so-called dysentery ? ” 

The President indorsed Mr. Heddon’s 
theory and thought it was the most 
plausible as the cause of dysentery. 

W. Tennant thinks G. M. Doolittle is 
correct; he uses his name frequently 
when speaking and indorses his writ- 
ings. 

S. Vroman thinks that cold is the 
cause. 

G. Van Veris: cold and dampness. 

A. B. Simpkins: I believe nearly all 
the bees that die have the dysentery. 


The following essay was read on 
Spring Management. 


All experienced apiarists well know 
that this is an “yy subject. 
All depends upon the bee-keeper after 
the bees are wintered to bring them 
through the coming spring, and he must 
determine whether they will be a suc- 
cess or a failure. 

Two mega points must be consid- 
ered : First, to know the exact condi- 
tion of the bees; second, after know- 
ing their condition to determine just 
what they require to bring them through 
strong and ready for business. In try- 
ing to find out their condition, see 
that they have plenty of sealed honey, 
and the main aE of all, a queen—not 
a poor, shriveled up object, that might 
never be capable of doing the duties 
of her majesty, but one that looks as if 
she will be capable of doing her duty 
under all circumstances. If you should 
find a colony queenless unite it with 
some other weak colony, if you have 
ye 3 in your yard. By uniting 2 weak 
colonies you can make quite a good col- 
ony of them. Here is where bee-keep- 
ers make their mistake: they will try 
and nurse along a weak colony thinking 
they will have so many more colonies to 

ather honey and the result is they will 

ardly gather honey enough for their 








they had united 2 of those weak colo- 
nies in the spring they would have 
gathered quite a surplus. 

The next necessary step is to keep 
the bees confined on as few combs as 
they will cover ; the object of this is to 
keep as much heat as possible confined 
in the cluster for the benefit of brood- 
rearing. To do this remove all combs 
not occupied by the bees, leaving both 
sealed honey and empty combs neces- 
sary for the brood nest; put all combs 
taken out where it is dry, for future 
use. After removing all surpluscombs, 
have two division boards manufactured 
out of some thin boards about 3% of an 
inch thick, and have them so that they 
will fit closely on all sides; put one on 
each side of your frames, thus closing 
up on both sides of the brood nest mak- 
ing it the same as if your hive was made 
to tit the size of your colony, thus your 
bees will not have any unoccupied 
space to consume their much needed 
warmth, for plenty of warmth is the 
success of spring management. It is 
also quite necessary to put some chaff 
on both sides of the brood nest, and, in 
fact, in every unoccupied space about 

our hive, as it will keep out the cold, 

leak winds, and help to generate 
warmth. After you have your colonies 
all in this condition and there are any 
that require feeding, I should advise 
some kind of top feeder, that is a feeder 
to be placed on top of the frames right 
over the brood nest, and feed them, as 
they require it, some good white sugar 
made in a thin syrup, or honey if you 
have it,and by all means do not use 
any glucose or grape sugar, as itis anui- 
sance and not worthy the attention of 
any bee-keeper. There is nothing bet- 
ter than good sugar or honey ; it may 
cost you a trifle more, but you will find it 
the cheapest in the end. My reasons 
for not using grare sugar are, I have 
found that it hardened in the cells so 
that the bees would not remove it, and 
it hindered the queen in depositing her 
eggs in them, thus making the combs 
almost useless. I have known it to 
cause oes 

You will find it necessary to examine 
your colonies about twice a week and 
as fast as the queen fills the combs with 
brood and the bees can cover them, 
supply them with another frame of 
empty comb or foundation, putting it 
in the centre of the brood-nest, thereby 
increasing the size of the brood-nest 
and giving the queen more business in 
rearing. Bees I have often given two 
frames of empty combs in a week, and 
had them filled with brood. It is very 
necessary to use caution in doing this, 
for if you spread the brood-nest faster 
than the bees can fill it, you are only 
hindering instead of advancing them. 


I find it pays to stimulate the bees in 
some manner in the spring, to make 
them breed fast. The amount of bees 
are what we are after at this season of 
the year, and the best way to bring 
about this result is myaim. I find it is 
a good plan every time going through 
your colonies to take a knife and break 
the cappings just enough to make the 
honey run, and the bees will gather it 
up and store it around the brood-nest, 
and set them to rearing. 


A great many bee-keepers are trou- 
bled with robbing, but I find it of not 
much importance if you keep your col- 
onies strong as they should be. If you 
have weak colonies, I should advise 
keeping the entrance closed so that but 
one bee can pass out or in at a time, 
then there is no danger. Practical 
apiarists never have much difficulty in 
this matter; they generally know the 
condition of their colonies and what to 
do with them; but sometimes hints 
that have been tried as experiments 
and proven successful will help the 
most enlightened. The bee-keeper 
works under many disadvantages. 
What proves and works correct one 

ear will not another, therefore he 

as to apply his knowledge as well as 
that of others to the peculiar circum- 
stances that govern the season, and we 
must govern our work accordingly. 
How are we to do this ? We must un- 
derstand just what our bees require un- 
der all conditions of the weather, and 
apply our knowledge to their require- 
ments. If there is too little heed given 
to our bees in the spring how can we 








expect to receive a bountiful harvest? 
But if we give all our energies and mind 
to the best mode to make our pets com. 
fortable, we will obtain the best results 
as a recompense. 

As I have not the space or time that 
I wish to give to this theme, I hope al] 
will bear in mind the secret of bee- 
keeping is in keeping your colonies 
warm and populous, and breeding as 
fast as possible, then_you will have at- 
tained the best mode of spring man- 
agement. THEO. HAUCK. 


A vote of thanks for this essay was 
passed unanimously. 

Question : ‘‘ What style of hives and 
section boxes are best for securing sur- 
plus honey ? ” 

S. Vroman uses the new Quinby hive; 

he likes the broad frame for side sec- 
tions and top-boxes used at the same 
time. He controls swarming so as to 
have little or no increase ; formerly he 
was satisfied when using the old box 
hive with about 25 lbs. of surplus honey, 
but is now hardly satisfied with 100 lbs. 
per colony. 
_ W. Tennant favors side and top box- 
ing combined; says the Italians work 
in side boxes best; they are more re- 
luctant about going up; the side boxes 
must be used to secure the best results. 
For the native bees he thinks side-box- 
ing less practicable ; he favors the 2 Ib. 
prize box, says the 1 lb. is too small. 

A. Stanton used top boxes only. 

A. B. Simpkins uses top and side 
boxes combined, and thinks that the 
best way. 

F. Boomhower has had no experience 
with side boxing and wants none. 

Geo. Van Wie favors and practices 
top.one side boxing combined. 

. Tennant objects to the Langstroth 
frame, says it is not deep enough for 
successful wintering; would not use it 
under any circumstances; there is not 
depth enough for the bees to breed up 
naturally ; he thinks the queen should 
have room to form a solid ball of brood, 
at least 10 inches in diameter. 

It was resolved that the President ap- 
point a Vice-President for each county 
not represented. - 

A resolution of thanks was passed to 
the County Sheriff and Jailer for cour- 
tesies, and a bill of $2 for use of Court 
room was ordered paid. Adjourned. 

N. D. WEsT, Sec. 














For the American Bee Journal. 


The Straw Hive of the Future. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





Those who are familiar with the old 
edition of Quinby’s ** Mysteries of Bee- 
—— ” (I have not the new one edi- 
ted by Mr. Root), will remember a pre- 
diction of his that the straw hive would 
yet, in time, regain its former position 
in the public favor. Not the conical 
hive, but a straw hive of convenient 
shape for using movable frames. I was 
reminded of this prediction last fall, on 
being shown, at one of our fairs, a straw 
hive coated within and without with 

lasterof Paris. The walls, including 

oth straw and plaster, were about 3 
inches in thickness, 2 of them being of 
straw, and each coat of plaster about half 
an inch. I was greatly interested in 
the hive, especially when the exhibitor 
told me that he ‘was going to winter 
several colonies on this principle. He 
promised, at my request, to report the 
result. I have now his letter before me, 
in which he says: 

‘**l used 8 of the plastered hives and win- 
tered that number of colonies in them 
and 33 in wooden hives. The plastered 
hives had 10 frames in them, the others 

Jones’ hive) had all removed but 8 (12 
is the full complement of frames to the 
Jones hive). All the 41 colonies had 
30 lbs. of honey by weight, not guess. 
I put them all in the bee house on the 
22d of October, and took them out on 
the 14th of April. Weil, all the 8 in 
the plastered hives came out alive. One 
that had no queen was alive but very 
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weak in bees. The other 7 were as 
strong a8 when put in, last fall; 3had 5 
frames of brood sealed over, and all 
had some brood in them. All these 
had old queens, the young ones were 
all in the wood hives; 21 out of 33 in 
the wood hives were dead; all the live 
ones were very weak, and in a _ bad, 
dirty condition. Some had used all the 
honey, while the plastered hives had 
lots to carry them to the present. The 
whole 7 are now, May 5, strong enough 
to swarm, while those in the wood hives 
are still quite weak.” 

The calamitous experience of the sea- 
son just past shows that we have not 
yet fully mastered the problem of win- 
tering. Various methods have proved 
successful under certain circumstances, 
while all have failed in many cases. 
Cellar wintering seems to have come 
out somewhat ahead, yet even that has 
not been uniformly a success. Chaff 

acking has disappointed not a few of 
its enthusiastic advocates. Possibly 
one reason of its failure may be its be- 
ing encased in boards, one great objec- 
tion to which is their liability to retain 
moisture. Mr. Quinby refers to this in 
his discussion of the straw hive of the 
future. Hesays: ‘* Boards do not dis- 
pose of the moisture with sufficient 
rapidity.”” Again hesays: ‘‘The mois- 
ture must be got rid of, and in no way 
can it be done so well as by straining it 
through straw.” My correspondent 
does not say what top covering he had 
on his plastered hives, but the plaster 
would be impervious to moisture both 
outside and inside. Witha thick straw 
mattress on top, the moisture would 
“strain through the straw,” and leave 
the inside of the hive perfectly = 

I shall investigate the straw-plaster 
hive more thoroughly, and report on it 
further hereafter. Meantime, now that 
the subject of wintering is invested 
with such a melancholy and general in- 
terest, I give the information which 
has reached me in regard to this novel 
mode of constructing hives. I use the 
term ‘* novel” in regard to myself. It 
is that, both as to observation and expe- 
rience, so far as I am concerned, but it 
may not be so to others, for there are 
those who consider that, so far as hives 
go, there is no longer anything new un- 
der the sun. Even these, however, may 
yet find it possible for them to get hold 
of a new wrinkle. 

Listowel, Ont., May 12, 1881. 





From the Western Stock Journal. 


The Mortality Among Bees. 


O. CLUTE. 





In all bee-keeping records there is no 
parallel to the losses of bees during the 
past winter. North, east and west all 
report that a very large part of the 
bees are dead. In some cases old bee- 
keepers, who had scores or hundreds of 
colonies, have lost all. Nearly every 
bee-keeper has suffered, but some es- 
cape with a loss of 25 or 30 per cent. 
The losses are due to several causes : 

1. The season last year was a very 
poor one for honey. During fruit-bloom 
there was much wind and rain, hence 
honey was washed out of the flowers, 
and bees were also prevented from fly- 
ing to get it. As but little honey was 
secured during fruit-bloom bees reared 
but little brood, and so were weak when 
the white clover season begun. 

2. Last year the white clover was a 
very shortcrop. The previous winter 
was quite open, and the white clover 
was largely killed. Probably there was 
not 1-10 of the usual amount ; some say 
not 1-20. Even if the colonies had been 
strong they would have secured but a 
short crop of honey. Weak as they 
were the crop was doubly short. 

3. Linden-bloom last year seemed to 

ield but little honey, and this little was 
argely washed away by rains during 
the opening of the flowers. 

4. The severe drouth in July and Au- 
gust cut off a large part of the plants 
that yield honey in the fall. Spanish 
heedle, golden rod, asters, heartsease 
and buckwheat were much less abun- 
dant than usual. As « result the fall 





But winter began the first of Novem- 
ber and there was no let up until nearly 
the middle of April; more than 5 months 
of cold weather, during which bees 
must consume much honey to keep u 
the heat of the hive, soon exhauste 
the small supply, and very large num- 
bers of bees soon had every particle of 
honey eaten. 

6. Some report their bees dead with 
plenty of honey in the hives. This 
may haypen in 2 ways: 1. Im cold 
weather bees collect in a dense cluster 
just beneath the honey in the combs. 
They eat the honey above them, grad- 
ually going up the combs until they 
reach the top. Now, if the weather is 
very cold they cannot go around the 
edges of the combs to get atcombs con- 
taining honey, and may starve with 
honey within 3 inches of them. 2. Bees 
do not cmp f void their feces in the 
hive ; this is done outside on the wing. 
In very cold weather they had to eat so 
much to keep up the heat that they 
soon became gorged and diseased. They 
are compelled to void in the hives, the 
hives become damp and filthy, the bees 
get what is called ‘‘ bee-dysentery ” or 
‘* bee-cholera,” and perish miserably, in 
spite of plenty of honey. 

Probably all these 6 causes have been 
operative in bringing to bee-keepers the 
disastrous results of the winter just 
passed. It is quite probable, too, that 
there are other causes which have thus 
far escaped the notice of the acutest 
observers. Whatever the cause, bee- 
keepers are painfully aware of the sad 
fact that most, or all, of their bees have 
perished. They have, it may be, a few 
weak colonies left; they have a dis- 
couraging array of hives with no bees, 
from which the soiled combs send forth 
a sickening odor. The winter has put 
a check upon the bee-keeping industry 
from which it will take years to recover. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Introducing Queens. 





ROBERT DOWNS. 


There are many methods for introduc- 
ing queens, some of which require too 
much unnecessary labor to suit me, 
and I will give my method. I do not 
say that my way is best, but it has 

roved good enough for me thus far. I 
1ave, during the past 2 years, intro- 
duced a hundred queens or more, for 
my neighbors and myself, without the 
loss of a single queen, by this method : 

I put the queen to be introduced into 
the introducing cage, which is an Oat- 
man cage or one similar, with a stopper 
in one end, and a small, clean sponge, 
soaked with honey and water,in the 
other end, in such a way that the bees 
from outside cannot get to it. I then 
find and remove the old queen ; if rob- 
bers are likely to cause trouble, 1 move 
the hive into some building. and I find 
by so doing that it makes the bees 
more docile and less apt to sting. 

In the middle of the day is the best 
time, as then a good many of the bees 
are in the field and out of the way. If 
the weather is a little cool I examine 
the center combs first, and very often 
pick the queen off from the first comb 
that I take out; but if it is very warm, 
I find that she is as likely to be on the 
outside comb as anywhere. When the 
old queen is found I put her where I 
know she will not get back to the hive 
again. If the weather is cool I spread 
the combs apart in the center and hang 
the cage in between, run a small wire 
through the stopper and let it rest on 
the frames which holds the cage in 
place. I formerly held the cage in 
place by pressing the combs against the 
cage, but I often found the cage on the 
bottom board when I opened the hive 
to liberate the queen, which, though it 
may be harmless, is not so handy to get 
out when ready to liberate the queen ; 
if the weather is warm, which is gen- 
erally the case,I lay the cage on the 
frames and, as in the first place, close 
up the hive and let it remain from 18 to 
21 hours (not over 24 hours); then open 
the hive very gently, using a little 
smoke to drive away the bees from the 





crop of wey | was very light. 

5. From these causes the hives were 
but partially stored with food for win- 
ter. If the winter had been a warm 


One the losses would have been heavy. 


cage, remove it as carefully as possible, 
take out the stopper and replace it with 


alittle honey near the cage, after it is 


hive as before, and the operation is 
performed. 
The bees will liberate the queen in a 
very short time and when the hive is 
closed and everything is quiet she has 
the scent of the hive and very soon be- 
= business, like all good queens. By 
his method but very little time is lost 
in the increase of the paar. After 
removing the old queen I aim to get an- 
other one in her place as soon as _ possi- 
ble. To let a colony remain queenless 
for 6 or 8 daysis needless, and then to 
go through a hive and cut out the queen- | 
cells I find is no boy’s play. I have put | 
in queens in this way when the bees | 
were made so cross by robbers that I | 
could not go near the hive without veil 
and gloves, and the queens were re- | 
ceived all right, every time. 
Naugatuck, Conn., May 2, 1881. 


- | 


for the American Bee Journal. | 











Shall we have a General Report ? 





G. L. TINKER, M. D. 
There will probably never be a more | 
auspicious time to make a general re- | 
port on the various causes of the great | 
mortality of bees during the past win- | 
ter. If bee-keepers are to profit in the | 
future by our late disasters, a classified 
and summarized report should be made. 
No names of bee-keepers need be 


utilized to great advantage in promot- 


country. A 


ercentage of all losses in 
the different 


inds of hives by the va- 


made so that it is possible to ascertain 
the most successful winter hive and the 
best method of preparing for winter. 
The many publishe 
indefinite in very important particu- 
lars, and if anyone will take them alone 
and endeavor to make out a general re- 
port, it will soon be found to be imprac- 
ticable. I have therefore undertaken 
to make out a general mopeet by ad- 
dressing a large number of 
for more definite particulars, and if all 
I have addressed will answer as fully 
as those I have already heard from, a 
report of value and general interest 
can be made. I hope to receive reports 
from all whom I addressed, and from 
many others. 
on a postal card, if the following 
be taken asa guide,and may include 
the living and dead colonies of other 
bee-keepers in the neighborhood : 
What hives were used.............. — 
Number wintered on summer stands 
cas 00.0 sees ensncccen — 
pS errr ree _—— 
Number protected. .........sccccee —-- 
[OS Eee —- 
Number wintered in cellar, winter 
repository or bee house........ — 
RE GIs oo 00.0 6.400606 en cg008 — 
It is important that the kind of hive 
used in wintering be given, and follow- 
ing it the method of preparation for 
winter, then the number of colonies 
lost and the number left alive. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Disturbing Bees in Winter. 


C. A. HATCH. 








Most writers on the subject of the 
present loss and bad condition of bees 
are inclined to lay the blame to long 
confinement. I have an interest in 23 
colonies 10 miles from home, now in a 
cellar, where a have been since 
about Nov. 5, with no flight, ey | 
over 5 months’ confinement, and yet 
never had bees ina better condition. 
Fifty colonies at my home cellar have 
all had one good flight and part of them 
two, and they are not in as good condi- 
tion as the others; have lost 9. If bees 
cannot be put out for good in 2 weeks 
after a flight no good is done, but 
rather the reverse ; it makes them un- 
easy; they come out of the hive and 
die on the cellar bottom. 

The idea saguemes by Mr. Lang- 
stroth, i. e., that disturbing bees causes 
them to breed, is true, and in this case 





ali of comb honey, cut to fit. I uncap 


replaced on the frames, close up the 





(of winter flights) the cause of the 


published, but the losses of colonies 
and those left alive can be classified and | umn for manner of wintering, C stands for cellar, 8 





reports are | 








A full report can be readily made out | 
form | 


trouble. Confining longer than 2 weeks 
causes excessive consumption of hone 
and hence dysentery and all its ills. 

the foregoing “lesson of the hour” is 
true, and facts seem to sustain it, we 
should regard winter flights as a rem- 
edy for trouble already begun, rather 
than a preventive of trouble to come. 
The cellars in both the above cases are 
dry,warm and well ventilated ; both 
lots of bees being in Langstroth hives, 
of the same stock, and rpg ey in 
the same condition in the fall ; why one 
should need the flight and the other 
not, I do not know, but it was not the 
confinement that did it. 

The following table of losses and 
manner of wintering may be of inter- 
est. It covers an area of 10 miles, ex- 
cept such as have already reported : 


A— 4colonies, loss 4 C F 
. oo. 





B—10 “* ‘ F 
C—25 80 - ae Y . 
D—10 ‘* -° 5S F 
E— 6 ec ee 6 S 7 
F—-9 * “ 8 SS . B&F 
G—10 ag * 10 5S B&F 
H— 4 = +. 2 2 b 
I—6 “* . &: = B&F 
Mine,50 * . 2.3 ae 
ve 59 be “ ~ CO F 5 b 
se 23 ee “ 0 Cc K 
“ce 4 “ +. 4 a B 
ee 8 se se 4 B F 
228 96 


The letters indicate different owners ; in the col- 


for -ummer stand with straw packing, H for house, 


t ; , y \ | 88 for summer stand without protection, B for bu- 
ing the science of apiculture in this| Vor fram 


ried. In last column F stands for frame hive, B for 
box hive. 


| Ithaca, Wis., April 15, 1881. 
rious methods of wintering can be} . 


———_--* ~—me e+ <- —— 


¥or the American Bee Journal 
Success ir. Wintering Bees. 





A. D. STOCKING. 





As the past wi:ter has been a severe 
one on bees, and as there has been great 
losses by both old and experienced and 
inexperienced bee keepers,the question 


ee-keepers | arises, what is the cause and what the 


ay ? 
We have passed through 2severe win- 
ters on bees, and one the opposite of 


|the other; the first open, wet and 
| changeable, the last long, and severely 


cold; the loss of bees both winters be- 
ing ~ e+ We need not discuss the 
method of wintering, for those who read 
the JOURNAL can see that whether win- 
tered in the house, the cellar, or on the 
summer stands, in chaff or packed, 
there is not much difference in the re- 
sults; there has been success and loss 
in all these modes of wintering, there- 
fore we must look somewhere else for 
the cause. 

One year ago I wintered 18 colonies 
without any loss; this last fall I had 
34 colonies and have lost but 3; the 
balance came through all right and are 
now getting a good deal of honey and 
are building up finely. I wintered mine 
on their summer stands, protected 
only by about 5 inches of fine cut buck- 
wheat and wheat straw over the 
frames, and the weakest chaff cushions 
at the sides, and the entrances closed to 
about 2 inches; they had no flight for 
nearly 4 months. 

I have no extractor, therefore took no 
honey from the body of the hives and 
they were full of clover and basswood 
honey, and the hives full of bees, with 
the exception of 3 or 4 that were quite 
light. got but very little surplus 
honey. I have come to this conclusion: 
That the cause of the great loss of bees 
was lack of young bees, poor stores and 
long confinement. It is generally con- 
sidered that the fall honey is usually of 
poor quality; if we extract the early 
1oney and leave the bees to winter on 
the fall honey we must expect heavy 
losses if the winter proves severe ; of 
/course many were short of stores and 
starved. I attribute my success wholly 
_ to my hives being full of bees and hay- 
|ing good honey to winter on. I think 
|many pay more attention to the mode 
|of wintering than to the interior of the 

hives. If | was using the extractor 
and my bees had to winter on fall 
honey and I was not satisfied the honey 
| was of first quality, I would extract it 
jand feed the best sugar, if I had not 
clover honey to give them. 

Ligonier, Ind., May 16, 1881. 
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Did Starvation Cause Dysentery? 





Dr. Southwick contributes the follow- 
ing, as corroborative of the position he 
assumed in the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
of April 20, that the prevalence of dys- 
entery was owing to starvation : 

I have found another case of dysentery, 
which I think will puzzle your long-con- 
finement, bacteria and pollen men. As 
I understood the man, he said he took 
off the top boxes in the fall and put in 
their place a cushion ; the bees, nearly 
a quart of them, got above the cushion, 
could not get back, and died there. He 
said they had the dysentery bad, daub- 
ing the hive, and upper side of the cush- 
ion very much. Now, where did they 

et their honey with or without the bac- 

eria to produce this dysentery and 
death ? Is not this a pretty sure case of 
a gen and death produced by starv- 
atiox, or is it a first-class case of dysen- 
tery caused by gorging themselves with 
an imaginary honey and no chance for 
» E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

fendon, May 13, 1881. 

It was undoubtedly a first-class case 
of dysentery caused by gorging on real 
honey. It is more than probable that 
the disturbance necessarily created in 
taking off the top sections caused the 
bees to gorge themselves before getting 
above the cushion, and certainly the 
close confinement is clearly established, 
inasmuch as they could not get out for 
a flight. If, on the other hand, the sup- 
position be assumed that they were 
workers returning from the field, the 
probability is equally as strong that they 
were filled with honey when impris- 
oned. To our mind, Dr. Southwick has 
cited strong presumptive evidence to 
disprove the theory he attempts to 
establish. 

Last fall we had occasion to visit an 
apiary of two hundred colonies, in Kane 
county, Ill., in which several colonies 
had died from sheer starvation. In 
many of the combs were cells filled with 
dead bees, but so far as our observation 
went, not a comb was soiled. We since 
learn every one of the 200 colonies died 
from starvation in the early days of 
winter. Our informant (an old bee- 
keeper) said the hives were filled with 
as bright and clean combs as he ever 
saw. Anothercase: A gentleman from 
St. Clair county, Mich., remarked in 
the BEE JouRNAL Office, a fortnight 
since, that he had lost about all his bees 
(some 200 colonies) by starvation, and 
had purchased another 100 colonies with 
which to build up again, and it would 
be an easy task, as his bees that starved 
had left a nice lot of clean combs. 

We have examined many hives this 
spring in which the bees perished, and, 
as a rule—in fact almost universally— 
where the excrement-covered combs 
showed that dysentery had prevailed, 
we observed more or less honey ; some- 
times the honey was in close proximity 
to the bees, in others further removed ; 
but it was almost always to be found in 
the hive. 

To what extent the presence of bacte- 
ria in the honey may be a factor of dis- 
ease we cannot say, but we do not see 
any reason for believing that starvation 


| is the cause of dysentery. Observation 
| has led us to think that excitement and 








confinement would produce it, as also 





always worth their cost in the family— | grades of extracted honey, whether for 
the former for pickles, catsups, and a retailing or manufacturing purposes. 


thousand other uses, while the latter are | 


We cannot see anything about the 


would unusual cold and unremitting | equally appreciated for their conven- | large tin cans (5 and 10 gallons), whether 


confinement; and it may be these fac- 
tors are more or less each dependent on 
the others. 





Best Package for Extracted Honey. 





Mr. J. H. Shimer, of Hillsboro, Il., 
asks the following question : 

‘* What is the best style of packages 
for putting extracted honey on the mar- 
ket? I want to begin right, for a good 
start is half the battle. I have 118 col- 
onies, all booming, and a good prospect 
for 10,000 lbs. of white clover honey.” 

The above question is one of the great- 
est importance in connection with bee- 
keeping. If the product is for a home 
market, then, of course, the producer 
must study the local preference regard- 
ing the size and style of package, as 
well as the grade of honey most easily 
disposed of. As far as practicable, keep 
each grade of honey separate; it is a 
mistake to suppose a few pounds of 
inferior or different shade honey will 
make no difference ina large bulk of 
white clover honey, or that thereby a 
better rate will be obtained for the sec- 
ond grade article. Instead, the result 
will most likely be to class it all as sec- 
ond grade, and the price of all will be 
depreciated. Again, if possible, keep 
the white clover and basswood honey 
separate. In order to do this, keep a 
vigilant watch of the basswood bloom, 
and extract the white clover quite close 
before the bees commence gathering 
from the former. A little clover in the 
basswood honey, however, will not do 
the harm that would result if the pro- 
portions were reversed. After the bass- 
wood harvest is all gathered by the bees, 
extract it closely, as it will not do to 
taint any other honey, even though it 
be from fall flowers and somewhat 
darker, with its peculiar pungent flavor. 

For small retail packages, tin pails 
with close-fitting covers are the best. 
Purchased by the gross or in lots of one 
thousand or more, the price is so incon- 
siderable that no consumer will object 
to paying what they cost in addition to 
the price of the honey, for they are so 
** handy to have in the house” that not 
one housewife in a hundred would wish 
to return the pail. Persons will often 
persuade themselves to purchase a pail 
of honey after lifting off the cover and 
tasting the contents, who would not be 
tempted were it in a tight-stoppered 
jar or a close-topped can, so they could 
only “feast the imagination” by read- 
ing the label. A neatly printed label 
should be gummed or pasted on each 
pail, stating the amount and kind of 
honey, name of apiarist by whom put 
up, and giving in a foot-note directions 
for liquifying the honey in case it shall 
become granulated. These pails might 
be of three sizes—l-quart, 2-quart and 
1-gallon—holding, respectively, 24 lbs.., 
5 lbs., and 101lbs. We would not advise 
the use of screw-top cans; they are a 
nuisance in more ways than one. Itis 
equally difficult to get an exact weight 
into and out of them; if the honey be 
granulated, it is difficult to liquify it 
without besmearing the can; and they 
are nut convenient for general use in a 
family after the honey is consumed, so 
the purchaser feels that what is paid for 
the can is money thrown away. 

If smaller packages are wanted, then 
use glass jars and tumblers. These are 











ience in putting up jellies, ete. 
and tumblers, like the tin pails, should 


Jars round or square, to recommend them to 


publicfavor. They are very expensive, 


be tastefully put up and labeled. For | and require an outer wooden case to pro- 
a retail market, excellence of goods | tect the canin transportation. Thisex- 
should be the prime consideration, but | tra expense is a total loss to the apiar- 
the attractiveness of the package should | ist, as no can is worth returning after 
never be lost sight of. Manufacturers | 4 grocer has retailed its contents. We 
of adulterated goods, of nearly every | Very much doubt, also, if any grocer 


description, depend more upon effecting 
sales by the employment of attractive 
packages and tasteful,pretentious labels 
than upon the excellence of the pre- 
tended article sold. In this respect, 
bee-keepers have been wofully negli- 
gent, and many have appeared wholly 
indifferent as to the appearance of their 
honey, seeming to imagine that their 
personal assurance to the grocer of the 
purity of the article, was sufficient to 
convince the public of its desirableness. 
Nine times out of ten, New York or 
Chicago glucosed honey, in attractive 
packages, will find a sale at exorbitant 
figures, while unattractive pure honey 
goes begging the market at unremuner- 
ative prices. 

If the honey be destined for a metro- 
politan or foreign market, an entirely 
different method of putting it up should 
be employed. No more convenient, at- 
tractive or economical package can be 
used than ten or fifteen gallon kegs. 
These should be spruce, pine or cypress. 
and never of hard-wood. Barrels are 
too heavy and cumbrous for convenient 
handling. too large and irregular in size 
for rapid sales, and too wasteful in leak- 
age for profitable use. No hard-wood 
barrel is safe to put honey in till after 
it has been thoroughly waxed, and even 
this will not prevent leakage where the 
honey has granulated, because it will be 
necessary to take the head out of 
the barrel to get at the honey, and in 
order to do this, the hoops must be 
started and the staves sprung out, which 
breaks the wax atevery joint where the 
staves come together, and they cannot 
be closed tightly again; therefore, if 
the honey be not all taken out at once, 
leakage is certain to follow. The wax 
also comes off the staves in scales and 
mixes with the honey, which is often 
very annoying. Soft-wood kegs need 
no waxing. If thoroughly drenched 
with water afew hours before using, 
no leakage will take place. Taking into 
account the value of the wax and time 
consumed in applying it, together with 
the price of the barrel, and the kegs will 
be the cheapest, without reckoning in 
their favor the less liability of leakage 
and greater convenience. As the jobber 
never pays for the barrel, the shipper 
should use the cheapest—if the best. 


The preference of jobbers will always 
be found to favor the kegs holding 10 
and 15 gallons. With a shipment of 
10,000 Ibs. of honey, we are confident 
9,000 lbs., if in kegs holding 10 and 15 
gallons—110 and 165 lbs—will all be sold 
before the remaining 1,000 ]bs., if in two 
ordinary oak barrels of 500 lbs. each, 
provided the quality isthe same. Many 
times jobbers and commission dealers 
decline small sales, rather than furnish 
smaller packages and give the time re- 
quisite for dividing up a large barrel of 
honey. We think we are safe in pre- 
dicting that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when there will be a diserim- 
ination of at least one cent per pound 
in favor of the small casks, for the finer 


could be found willing to buy a second 
10-gallon can of honey at any price, af. 
ter having had the contents of a first one 
granulate a few times. 





Statistical Report.—The call is quite 
general for a statistical table of the re- 
sults of the winter on the bees of 
America. In order to have it of any 
value it should be general and full. We 
will give it in the JOURNAL if we can 
have a general response, but a partial 
one will be annoying, and will not repay 
us for the labor and expense of getting 
it up. We invite attention to Dr. Tin. 
ker’s remarks on this subject, on page 
163. Be careful to follow the table there 
given, and let the reports be sent in at 
once. Dr. Tinker has promised to send 
us his statistical table next week, there- 
fore all reports should now be sent to 
the BEE JOURNAL directly, that they 
may be included in the general statisti- 
cal table. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


@ The British Bee Journal com- 
mences a new volume wiih the May 
number. Mr. C. N. Abbott, its able 
editor, with whom we spent several 
very pleasant hours while in London, 
two years ago, is a thoroughly practical 
apiarist, and keeps up with the times in 
all progressive and scientific attain- 
ments. He commences the ninth year 
of the existence of the British Bee Jour- 
nal with these characteristic words: 
‘** For ourselves, we promise to do our 
best to deserve what it is not in mortal 
tocommand, success.”” The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL extends its congratula- 
tions, and wishes its contemporary an 
unbounded success. ? 





t The Rev. Herbert R. Peel, the 
very efficient Secretary of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, we are ex- 
ceedingly sorry to learn, is seriously ill. 
Mr. Peel is an enthusiastic apiarist, and 
one of the most progressive in England. 
We hope he will soon recover his 
wonted health. 





The Weather in England.—The pro- 
longed coldness of the weather, conse- 
quent on the prevalence of easterly 
winds during the past month, has sadly 
retarded the progress of favorites, for, 
excepting occasionally, they have 
scarcely visited the fruit- blossoms with 
which Nature has so bountifully and 
beautifully embellished the earth, and 
many of the fruits which she has so lav- 
ishly ‘“‘ brought to the birth” will not 
be ** brought forth ” through the impos- 
sibility of apistical influence, a great 





argument in favor of bee-keeping. 
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Bees and Honey Producing Bloom.— 
At arecent meeting of the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club Mr. Thomas Mehan, in a 
note inthe Bulletin, of the Torrey Bo 
tanical Club, says : 

I find that the behavior of bees is 
governed by circumstances. When 











only which they prefer; at other times 


they examine anything that comes in| 
their way. Atthe time I am writing, | 
(May 18 
flowers. 


bloom. The humble bee bores the end 
stored there, and the honey bee follows | 
and sucks from the same hole what may | 
be left, or what may be afterwards gen- 
erated from the honey gland. Ihave 
often watched closely to learn whether | 
the honey bee bored for honey. Its) 
quick motions are unfavorable to cor- | 
rect observation. I thought I once | 
caught it boring lilac flowers, but I af- | 
terwards counted all the flowers that | 
had been bored by the humble bee, and 
then watched the work of the honey 
bee on the cluster, and there were no 
more bored afterwards than before. 
The columbines (aquilegie), with curved | 
nectaries, such as A. Vulgaris and A. | 





Olimpica, are very favorable for obser- | ¢ 


vation, as the slit is made on the upper | 
side of the curve and the honey ed 
can easily be seen following after the 
crumbs that may have been left on the | 
strong one’s table. Ihave no doubt. | 
however, that it would bore for itself if | 
it had the power, and perhaps it som 
times does. The humble bee and tl 


for which the columbine had this beau- 
tifully contrived nectar cup provided, 
to ro fees cross fertilization ; and what 
particular insect was designed to be 
the favored one, so that it, and no| 
other, could turn its tongue around 
those twisted spurs to get at the honey 
in the end, I think no student has yet 
discovered. 





Empty Combs and Moth Worms.—In 
the Prairie Farmer, Mrs. L. Harrison 
Says : 

The warm weather of this month is 
promoting the hatching of moth larvee 
(Galleria Cereana) in unoccupied comb. 
The eggs of the bee moth are very 
small and white. Assoon as they hatch, 
to protect themselves from the bees they 
wrap themselves ina silken tube, which 
they have power to spin. They remain 
in this tunnel of sitk during all their 
growth, enlarging it as they eat. By 
looking closely the presence of these 
larve may be known by this robe of 
glittering silk along the surface of 
comb. 

In 3 or 4 weeks the larve are full 
grown, when it spins its cocoon, and is- 
sues from it in 2 weeks in a moth of 
the color of old boards. In an aston- 
ishing short time these worms will de- 
stroy the comb ina hive. Their anat- 
omy is very different from ours, for 
they can digest comb and it makes 
them plump and fat. These worms 
breed in weak colonies, and those that 
are queenless, but we know from expe- 
rience that a teacupful of Italians will 
protect all the combs ina hive from 
their inroads. We have inserted a 
comb, badly infested with worms, into 
a strong colony of Italians, and in an 
incredibly short time they carried out 
the worms. 

Some apiarists claim that freezing 
will destroy these insects in all stages. 
It was certainly cold enough the past 
winter in the open air for the experi- 
iment, and we find plenty hatching in 
unoccupied comb thus wintered, at the 
present writing—May 11. These in- 
sects are great cowards, and love 
warmth and darkness, and we have ob- 
served that when combs touch they are 
more likely to be infested than when 
hung separately. If unoccupied frames 
of comb are hung up in alight, airy 
room, 2 inches apart, they will keep 
free from worms until needed. All 
combs in hives without bees, should be 
fumigated. We do this by lighting our 


this year is, 1 lost in wintering 33 colo- 
flowers are abundant they visit those | nies; 6 are ratherlight. 
success in wintering m 
L. Jeffrey, on 
1 JOURNAL, has hit the nail on the head 
there is a dearth of garden | about pollen in the combs for wintering; 
“hose of early spring are gone, | but I would 
and the later ones are not well formed. | experimente 
But columbines in many species are in| largely, and I like it; it may be the way 

out of our difficulties in these hard 
of the nectaries and sucks the honey | winters. J 


\is in bloom, but not one bud where 


| healthy and in a normal condition. I 
| see no reason for changing my method 
|of wintering, except that I would rec- 
| ommend 30 Ibs. of honey instead of 25. 
|One point will eventually come out 


€-|seen the bees, after having exhausted 


. - 1€| the stores in a few frames, prepare to 
honey bee are evidently not the there bre . ye 


|nearly 3 inches deeper. 


| 











Pollen in the Combs.—My report for 


I usually have 
bees. Mr. H. 


ages 146-7 of the BEE 


= it in, in April. I have 
d in feeding in winter 


. L. DAVIs. 
Holt, Mich., May 14, 1881. 





The Frame for Winter.—Bee-keeping 
is dreadfully set back here; box alder 


thousands might have been seen last 
year. My bees are all nice and busy. 
One colony shut up out-of-doors from 
Nov. 1, to April 15, came out to-day, 


fully and that is that bees must have a 
frame long enough and deep enough for 
1e cluster to travel on all winter, with- 
out changing from side toside. Break- 
ing cluster in winter, especially if pol- 
len is plenty in the combs, always pro- 
duces excitement, followed by dysen- 
tery, unless the cluster is broken by a 
cleansing flight. I have repeatedly 


ak and change, and I have noted 
the results. A frame for wintering that 
is shorter than the Langstroth is a mis- 
take ; I prefer them a little longer and 
Consumption 
of honey with me was light in 1873 
(commencement of my experiments in 
wintering) till the winter just ended, 
which has simply been enormous. I 
have to feed. I am not discomfitted by 
Prof. Cook’s report; there will be an 
outcome to that yet. One point I have 
fully proven, at least to my satisfaction, 
that is, that bees may remain shut up 
on pure honey, free from pollen, from 
Nov. 1 to April 15 without dysentery, 
and with trifling loss of bees from the 
colony. I have tested this the last 6 
winters by trial of one colony each 
winter. J. M. SHUCK. 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 29, 1881. 





The Opinion Prevailed.—In the Jour- 
nal of May 18, in the report of the East- 
ern Michigan Convention this sentence 
occurs: ‘* All agreed that further im- 

ortation was undesirable.” It should 

e: “the opinion prevailed that further 
importion is undesirable.’? The opin- 
ion was not unanimous, but seemed to 
be held by a majority of those present, 
as now published the minority are mis- 
a A. B. WEED, Sec. 

Jetroit, Mich., May 20, 1881. 


Those Three-Peck Swarms.—In the 
Weekly BEE JOURNALOf April 20, Mr. 
©. A. Hatch remarks that he fears some 
novice may be ruined in trying to ob- 
tain such results as I reported. - His re- 
marks about basswood are all lost to 
me; I never wrote a word about bass- 
wood, neither do I claim any a 
of it. That article was written by R. 
A. Morgan, who lives in the next 
county and makes a specialty of rearin 
basswood trees for sale from the seed, 
and ought to know whereof he writes. 
Those 3-peck swarms trouble him ; and 
he gives figures to show how they could 
not get in the hive. Did he ever see 
one of his peck swarms contract at the 
approach of winter into a ball no larger 
than.a child’s head? That enormous 
yield of honey—245lbs from the swarm 


438 lbs. he says; reader, figure it. I 
stated that I took 4380 1lbs., which sold 


dered by streams aboundin 
wood, maples, alder, 


and 185 lbs. from the parent colony—is 


at 20 cents, and it netted me $86. The 
| fact that I live in a fertile valley, bor- 
in bass- 
willows, etc., 
bounded by high bluffs affording fall 
flowers late,and have at least 8,000 acres 


friend living 100 miles away has a small 
one. I gave my plan of taking comb 
honey last season. I send you a sam- 
ple by mail of red clover honey, of 
which I took a very large surplus in 
June, before basswood, last year. My 
bees are in excellent condition; they 
began carrying in pollen April 15, and 
to-day they just roll in with the little 
ellow balls. I never saw so much 
rood at this season of the year, and 
considerable new honey is coming in, I 
think from maple or willow, both being 
very plenty at short range. 
E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., April 20, 1881. 





The Results of the Winter.—I started 
into winter with 165colonies ; they were 
strong, and had plenty of sealed honey. 
After 544 months of steady cold weath- 
er, I had but 3 very weak colonies. My 
bees left 3,000 lbs. of sealed honey of 
the best quality. A few showed signs 
of dysentery in the hives, on top of the 
frames, and many more died before they 
reached that point. My bees died from 
extreme cold weather, long-continued. 
They were not sufficiently well packed 
on their summer stands. I live on the 
highest ground in Peru, and there was 
not one day from Nov. 10 until April 15, 
that was warm enough to open a hive 
with new One of our best bee men, 
at Granville, wintered his bees in the 
cellar, and lost 25 colonies. Another, at 
Henry, put into winter quarters 200 col- 
onies, and saved only 40. One in this 
city had 40 colonies, but now has none 
left. Our lady bee-keeper on the prai- 
rie had 60 colonies, but now has only 2. 
The less we know about bee-keeping, the 
more we think we know; the same is 
true, however, in all other pursuits in 
life. Box-hive men fared the best this 
season. One man saved 2 out of 10col- 
onies; another, 2 outof 18; another, 6 
out of 20, with no protection whatever. 
One man had 3 box hives; he removed 
the honey boxes from the top, left the 
holes open, set an empty hive on each 
one and saved all. I append a state- 
ment of my 4 years’ work. I had but 1 
colony in 1876. Commenced in 1877: 


Bought during 4 years. 64 colonies..... 218 00 

| Materia! for hives, fixtures, etc......... 222 40 
| $440 40 
Sold honey, hives and bees............. $306 00 
Pleasure with my be@S...........s0ee00 134 40 
$440 40 

On hand 3,000 Ibs. honey at 10c......... $300 00 

- 300 hives at $1.50 each........ 450 00 

> extractor, buzz saw, etc...... 50 00 

$800 00 


Also, 1,400 straight combs. 
Iadmit being somewhat at a loss to 
know what to do to be saved, but have 
concluded to go on, if I have to com- 
mence with one colony. We areabout 
as badly off as the people in Kansas af- 

ter they were hoppered. 
H. 8S. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., May 1, 1881. 


Winter Losses.—My loss is fully 50 
per cent., and the remainder are very 
weak. Most of them were packed on 
thesummer stands. I placed potatoes 
on the honey board of 2 or 3 and found 
sprouts from 3 to 9 inches in length. 
Those in cellars lost less bees, but the 
combs were moldy and mice destroyed 
8or4. A near neighbor had 11 and Jost 
all but 2; another had but 3 left out of 
13; another had 16 and lost 8; another 
9 and lost 5, another 8 and lost 4. One 
man claims to have wintered 13 in his 
chamber without loss; another put 13 
in a dry cellar and lost 4; another had 
9 and lost all. Others lost heavily but 
I have not learned to what extent. 

H. B. Rour. 

Westfield, N. Y., May 16, 1881. 





A Boy’s Experience.—We have 3 col- 
onies of bees, 2 blacks and 1 Italian, in 
good condition ; they have commenced 
storing honey in the boxes very rapidly 
from the poplar and black gum. The 
poplar bloom is very rich, there being 
now more bloom and honey than bees. 
I believe the blacks will beat the Ital- 
ians, at any rate, they are working bet- 
ter in the boxes. 


JOURNAL also. 








smoker, and when it is burning sprin- 
kle on sulphur and set it in a hive. 





of clover range, makes the statement 
no less true of my yield, even if our 


My father says he ex- 

cts 100 lbs. from each colony ; he says 
Phave the ‘* A B ©” book but need the 
I am 13 years old and 
don’t know much about bees only what 
I learned from the ‘A BC” and by 


Bees in Canada.—By an observant pe- 
sg a _— in the 7 JOURNAL 
ay 4, page 142, one would suppose that 
Ontaric is devastated of its bees ; this 
is not the case ; those put in good cel- 
lars, or houses built for storing bees, 
did not have heavy losses. r. M. 
Emigh, living 6 miles from this town, 
ut into a cellar under a dwelling house, 
ast November, 85 colonies, and took 
them out April 21; 5 colonies starved ; 
temperature in cellar 40° to 50° ; and to- 
day some of them have 8 frames of 
brood. R. Martin, of this town, put 
away last fall 8 colonies ; now he has 7. 
I put into a bee-house 100 colonies on 
Nov. 4, and into a cellar under a dwell- 
ing house I put 45 colonies on Nov. 10. 
I did not remove the summer quilts and 
opened the entrances to the full extent. 
I put them out April 15 in splendid 
condition. Losses to May 1, when I 
take stock for the year, 13 colonies—3 
died with plenty of stores, 2 were 
robbed after being put on the summer 
stands, eb 127 colonies ; 4 of them 
are weak. y bees were never ina 
better condition at this season of the 
year than at present. The temperature 
in the house was 38° to 52° ; in cellar, 
40° to 50°, well ventilated. At noon to- 
day, at time of young bees playing, I 
saw drones flying. J. B. Hay. 
Woodstock, Ont., May 11, 1881. 





No more Black Bees.—I have already 
reported going into winter quar- 
ters with 27 colonies (all black but 5), 
and coming out March 1, with 26, one 
black colony in an odd sized hive not 
being supplied with honey from the 
Italians, lived till the last of February 
and then died. Moving in March, the 
condition of the roads forced me to 
leave my bees seven miles away, till 
April 26, when I moved them up and 
found that 2 had deserted for want of 
honey, and 2 had starved. Two others 
were so weak that they were united, 1 
being queenless. Five in all were 
queenless, but that was a slight loss, as 
all my Italians were full of bees and 
brood, and drones were hatching. I 
took stores from them last fall to Loop 
my blacks alive, and now I have taken 
brood for my blacks to rear queens and 
to build them up with. I have been an 
advocate of black bees, or at least slow 
and cautious to change, but after this I 
shall doubt the judgement of any bee- 
keeper who will have them, if he can 
get Italians at any price. If I haveany 
on the place hereafter, I shall feel ° 
obliged to make some excuse or apol- 
ogy for there being here. Indications 
with me are for early and profuse 
swarming, and I would advise all bee- 
keepers who desire honey, rather than 
increase, to be on their guard. Mr. 
Shepherd, some miles northeast, has, I 
hear, lost 50 out of 100 colonies. Dr. 
Foreman, of Milton, reports a loss of 
one out of 33, but gave no details. The 
Dr. has the brightest bees and the tid- 
iest apiary Lever visited. I enclose a 
little plant, or floweret, that I wish you 
to give the name of, though I am 
ashamed to ask any one to name a plant 
so common ; yet the bees seem so busy 
on it that it would be interesting to 
know what to call it. White clover is 
very abundant, and the promise is for 
an abundant honey crop. I have lately 
seen a new honey rack, invented by E. 
Armstrong, in which both ends of the 
rack act as wedge, while 54x64 and 
44x54 boxes were so arranged that 
both or either could be put in the rack ; 
the same separators answer for both 
sixes of boxes, and the glass was cut in 
strips as long as the box was wide, and 
no glassing of sections was required, as 
the ae held all very tightly to- 
gether. do not know whether it is 
patented or not, but it is a very super- 
lor honey rack, and the inventor de- 
serves credit for it, as it can be made to 
fitany hive. One of your correspond- 
ents says that a dead-air space between 
double walls will prevent the formation 
of ice in the hive. Most of my hives 
are well and carefully made with two 
— and from % to % of an inch 
tween them, yet ice forms in them 
before the thermometer marks zero 
though they are tightly fitted on good 
stands, and no ventilation, except aix2 
at the entrance CAMM. 


Wo. 
Murrayville, Il., May 1, 1881. 





watching the bees. A. DEATON. 
Carthage, N. C., May 11, 1881. 


[It belongs to the aster family.—Ep.] 
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Wintered Well.—Afer 5 long weary 
months of close confinement in the cel- 
lar, my bees are again upon their sum- 
mer stands. My bees havecome through 
the ordeal well; I losta few colonies by 
starvation. Not having a flight, I had 
no knowledge of their needs until too 
late. I put my bees on their summer 
stands April 25; next day they were 
carrying in pollen rapidly; the third 
day I looked through the hives and 
found new honey from swamp poplar, I 
suppose, as the willows had not then 
blossomed. I read in the BEE JOURNAL 
of terrible losses, and know personally 
many that have lost all, who have not 
reported. What few bees are left should 
be well cared for; I think there isa 
good prospect; white clover is plenty 
where there was none last year. 

E. J. GOULD. 

Dundee, Ill., May 3, 1881. 





Saved 60 per cent. of Bees.—Not less 
than 95 per cent. of the bees in Dela- 
ware Co., N. Y., are dead, but I have 
done better than that; I have saved 60 
per cent. of mine. N. H. OWEN. 

North Kortright, N. Y., May 11,1881. 





Suecess.—Bees have not wintered very 
well here. Those on summer stands 
without protection are all dead. Some 
have wintered well in cellars and some 
have lost all. I wintered 130 colonies 
without loss up to April 15, since then I 
have lost some and have united weak 
colonies and am now a dozen short, but 
none are as strong as they were one 
year ago. Success to the BEE JouR- 


NAL. N. D. WEsT. 
Middleburgh, N. Y. 





Early Swarms.—I had 2large swarms 
out to-day, and have several more 
about ready toswarm. B. WALKER. 

Capac, Mich., May ‘10, 1881. 





No Loss in Winter.—My bees are Ital- 
jians, and have wintered without loss, 
on the summer stands, with protection. 
They are strong and breeding nicely. 

AMANDA PARSONS. 

East Gloucester, Mass., May 18, 1881. 





Statistics. —Now that winter is fairly 
over, and we begin to recover and 
count up the dead and living colonies, 
we would like very much to have a sta- 
tistical table, much like the one in your 
excellent JOURNAL of October, 1878. IL 
think it could be obtained by giving 
notice through the BEE JOURNAL. I 
will do what I can to help its comple- 
tion. Success to the BEE JOURNAL. 

NEWELL E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., April 25, 1881. 





Pleasant Visit to Texas.—On May 11, I 
arrived at McKinney, Texas, to attend 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
There was a good attendance and we 
had a very interesting meeting, at the 
apiary of President Andrews, whose 
hospitality I enjoyed. Many zealous 
bee-keepers were in attendance, among 
whom were: Mr. F. F. Collins, and Dr. 
Howard, Dr. Graham and others. They 
gave me an enthusiastic welcome as 
President of the National Society, and I 
shall long remember this meeting with 
pleasure. N. P. ALLEN. 





The Condition of the Bees.—I will let 
you know how the bees are coming on 
about here. One man put 40 colonies 
in a cellar and took out 33 with bees in 
the hives April9; another man put 5 
colonies in the cellar and they were all 
right; another having 35 or 36 in a bee 
house last fall had lost all by the first of 
March—the bee house had 2 thicknesses 
of boarding and 2 thicknesses of paper 
allaround; another that wintered in a 
bee house, double-walled and packed, 
lost about 20 out of about 40 colonies, 
but perhaps a cider mill was to blame 
for that; another that wintered in a 
bee house lost nearly 44, and nearly all 
that were left out-of-doors without pro- 
tection are dead. I had 22 coloniesand 
4 nuclei; the nuclei and 2 colonies 
starved, and one was queenless. All 
but 3 are in good condition. They 
were put in the cellar about Nov. 17, 
and took out April 9; one colony had 
the dysentery. The thermometer stood 
about 34° above zero; I think it would 





be better, from past experience, if I 
had kept it about 40° to 45°; they used 
more honey than ever before. As to 
the cause of dysentery, I think G. M. 
Doolittle is right about the matter ; 
this one of mine, last fall, was a strong 
colony and they have eaten more honey 
than any one in the lot. I don’t know 
just why they get uneasy and do so, but 
[ think that is all the trouble. Another 
colony was very heavy last fall, and 
seemed about as heavy when I took it 
out, and they have lots of honey and 
bees and are dry and nice. So,in pro- 
portion as they eat and keep quiet, are 
they in good condition. Such I could 
get out-of-doors, perhaps, before they 
appeared to know they were being 
moved, but the others would boil out in 
the cellar, making an uproar because 
there was a disturbance around them. I 
believe that a good cellar, rightly ar- 
ranged,is best. Mine is 19 feet by 25 
feet, divided through the middle by a 
lathed and plastered division and in the 
south end has a stove. When it gets 
too cold I build a fire and open the door 
between, and when I want to ventilate 
I do the same. V. W. KEENEY. 
Shirland, Ill., April 19, 1881. 





The N. E. Convention.—We all enjoy 
a good joke, and those personally ac- 
quainted with the parties mentioned 
below will, 1 think, appreciate it : 


Our friends, Messrs. Doolittle & Co., 
Have had their storm and calm, 

Are now consoled, like bees subdued 
By smoke, or sweet, or balm. 

President Root did well preside ; 
But now hi- term has past ; 

We still desire to hear of him, 
If only by “ cold blast.” 

Dr. Marks, who took his place— 
Our choice—we all like well ; 

The hearty vote that he received 
Is the rule by which to tell. 

When Vice Doolittle took the chair 
He filled it to the edge ; 

The discussions still continued, 
From the hive down to the cage. 

A clown could never, never give, 

y either smile or grace, 

The dollars Bacon did receive 
As shown by smiling face. 

Our Secretary gave us information, 
Not in money or in stocks ; 

But that a 5e. or 10¢. cigar 
Both came from the same box. 

Our fare was all that could be wished, 
Our beds were low and wide ; 

But cornerwise, to stretch our length, 
We lay there side by side. 

Next — when we shall meet again, 
If the mercury is not much higher, 

We had better go, packed in chaff, 
Or have a better fire. 


Scriba, N. Y. F. H. CYRENIUvs. 

[This was sent immediately after the 
Convention was held, but a press of im- 
portant matter has prevented its publi- 
cation till now.—EbD.] 





After the Battle.—One-half the bees 
wintered in repositories, in this local- 
ity, are dead, as well as 9-10 of those 
wintered on summer stands. I re- 
ported, on March 16, that my bees were 
in good condition, with the loss of 1 out 
of 68; they were returned to the cellar, 
and another warm day did not occur 
until April 16, when they were placed 
on the summer stands, with a loss of 2 
more. Spring dwindling, since, has 
caused a loss of 20 colonies ; but if I had 
lost all, I should try again, with as 
much enthusiasm as ever. I have been 
much interested in the reports on win- 
tering. I think that apiarian science 
consists in successfully getting the bees 
through from November until May. 
In regard to the Weekly BEE JoURNAL 
I would say: For the man that is inter- 
ested in bee-keeping,from one month 
to another is too long to wait. I have 
been out to-day watching the blessed 
bees; the woods are full of flowers and 
the apiary is booming. 

C. H. FRANCE. 

Erie, Pa., May 1, 1881. 





Cellar Wintering.—About March 1, 
1880, I took 4 colonies of bees out of the 


cellar, after 4 months’ confinement ; 3} J 





were in good condition, but the other | 
had to be fed. They were in good con- | 
dition for honey gathering, but white | 
clover and other rae sone ucers failed, | 
and in the fall I had to fe 

creased by natural swarming to 7, and | 


which I united and may have to give 
them the third. The remaining 5 col- 
onies are in good condition. Early last 
summer I took $12.° worth of comb 
honey from them, but should not have 
done so if I had any idea that the sea- 
son would be so poor. My bees were in 
the cellar last winter 160 days; they 
were dry and free from mildew; I did 
not disturb them till spring. I prefer 
to winter in the cellar, and shall prac- 
tice it till I find something better. All 
who keep bees should subscribe for the 
BEE JOURNAL; it is worth many times 
its price. I am of the opinion that it is 


not advisable to clip the queens’ wings | 


to prevent swarming. I think the mu- 
tilation robs her of prestige and power. 
Wo. L. BACKENITO. 
Iowa City, Iowa, April 18, 1881. 





**Pollar” and ‘* Tested” Queens.— 
The article on page 91, on ‘* The Supply 
and Queen Trade” seems to infer that 
if we wish to improve our bees, we have 
only to get some high-priced queens. 
and it is accomplished. I do not be- 
lieve the theory: we have to depend 
upon the honesty of the breeder, for we 
cannot examine the goods and select 
the best. I notice in one circular sent 
me, the breeder says that he rears dol- 
lar queens just the same as tested ones, 
but can better afford to sell them as 
soon as they begin to lay, for a dollar, 
than to test them at the higher price. 
That being the case, would it not be 


better to test them ourselves and save | 


the higher price? 
breeders having large orders for tested 
queens, fill the orders, even if they 
were not very prolific, if purely mated, 
etc ? Success to the Weekly. 

Lyn, Ont. C. J. ASSELTINE. 





Swarming Out.—I placed my bees 
on the summer stands April 8 in good 
order. After being in the open air for 
144 hours one of the colonies left the 
hive, and, after a flight, they joined an- 
other colony, where they were accepted 
without strife. This-colony had plenty 
of honey and a good queen; the hive 
was Clean and all the combs bright. 
Why did it leave the hive? The bees 
of this same colony left the hive again 
on May 8, leaving brood in all stages, 
and joined another. Here they were 
only accepted after a severe fight, in 
which several hundreds were killed. 
Why did they do it? What does it 
mean when bees come home loaded 
with pollen and stop at the entrance of 
the hive and buzz for some time before 
entering ? OTTO ROHLAND. 

Narrowsburgh, N. Y., May 14, 1881. 


[It is not a settled point, what causes 
abnormal swarming. We have known 
a colony to desert 3 or 4 hives before 
settling down to business permanently; 
then, again, we have known as many 
as 3 abnormal swarms to go in the same 
hive. Bees in gathering pollen some- 
times come in contact with obnoxious 
plants, and it is generally supposed the 
fanning is done to purify themselves 
before entering the hive.—Ep.] 


Wintering Bees.—Any facts on this 
subject are interesting to those desirous 
of obtaining information. Meeting a 
man who keeps bees, some distance 
from my home, I asked how they win- 
tered. He replied in a ‘‘matter of 
course”? manner: ‘ First rate, sir.” 
‘** How many had you in the fall ?” said 
 * —'. ‘**How many now,” I 
inquired; ‘Eight, doing finely,” 
pointing to 8 weather-beaten pine boxes 
on a bench on the south side of a fence, 
and 34g feet from the ground, unpro- 
tected, except some rough boards nailed 
against the fence. There they stood in 
anuary, just as they did in August— 
no cellar, no chaff, no dead-air spaces. 
and no dead bees. I do not give this 





Would not some) f 





frame colony by drawing forward or 
pushing back the division board. My 
chaff hive (if such it —~ 4 be “ye * is 
a simple tight box with single pitch 
loose roof, taken off when we are hand- 
ling the bees. This box is 4 inches. 
larger than the hive all round, 23 inches 
high at the back, so there is no trouble 
in stooping over it. The four-inch 
space I fill with a chaff cushion, cut 
straw, or cut corn stalks does as well 
as either. I remove the cap, leave the 
duck quilt on, put on a thick chaff 
cushion lapping weil over on the packing 
and they are safe in winter quarters. 
Last winter I put 24 up in this way, and 
as in the past, they all came out sound. 
I remove all packing and-leave a dead- 
air space in summer, which is cooler 
and facilitates working. ed bees 
are leather-colored Italians; the pro- 
geny of which I mean to cross this sum- 
mer with Gypecan drones. . 
Stelton, N.J. G. W. THOMPSON. 





Bees cared for, Doing Well.— Fift 
per cent. of all the bees that were left 
on summer stands in this locality are 
dead, while about 24% per cent. of those 
that were cared for are dead; besides 
the uncared forare very weak and build 
up slowly, while those cared for are full 
and running over. I had 8 swarms by 
the 16th inst., from 16 colonies that I 
had eared for: I don’t know of another 
swarm yet in all this locality. Bees are 
doing well ; nectar is plenty; bloom is 
flourishing and filling the air with per- 
fume. ROBERT CORBETT. 

Manhattan, Kas., May 19, 1881. 





Bee-Keeping in Missouri.—Nearly all 
the bees are dead in this locality. I 
put in winter quarters last fall 165 colo- 
nies, and only have 50 left, and those 
very weak. A _ neighbor had 100 colo- 
nies and lost all; another had 45, only 
10 left ; another had 43, only 10 left, and 
so on; but few are left. All winter on 
the summer stands without protection, 
this being a mild climate. Some win- 
tere we have no snow, but the past win- 
ter has been the most severe one ever 
known. Thisisin general a — 
locality for bees. We have usually very 
mild winters anda vast amount of wild 
flowers, which commence blooming 
about March 15 and last until frost; 
among which are maple, hazel, gum, 
basswood, poplar, grapevine, wild lo- 
cust, foxtail, boneset, sumac, black- 
berry, golden rod, ditney, Spanish nee- 
dle, tar blanket, horsemint, white clo- 
ver, etc. I am well pleased with the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

W. N. CRAVEN. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 





Separating Swarms.—If Messrs, Bray 
& Seacord’s manner of separating 
swarms is really effective, I hope that 
they will give a more thorough explana- 
nation of the operation than was given 
in their article on that subject in the 
BEE JOURNALOf April 6, which is not 
considered satisfactory by bee-keepers. 
With your permission, Mr. Editor, I 
will call their attention to the matter. 


J. 
Winnetka, Ill., May 19, 1881. 


Very Thin Foundation.—I mail you 
to-day, Mr. Editor, samples of comb 
foundation made on the Dunham ma- 
chine, the lightest of which will meas- 
ure 74! 11 feet to the pound. I do not 
send it for the purpose of advertising, 
for I do not care to make it for any one, 
but to show that the Dunham comb 
foundation can be made equal to any, 
for surplus. J. G. WHITTEN. 


[These samples are as near perfection 
as we can wish, and shows what can be 
accomplished by the persistent efforts of 
the skillful manufacturer.—Ep.] 








Out of the Woods.—I increased my 


instance to attack any theory or prac- | bees to 40 colonies in 1880. 1 have never 


tice, though I see that the great 


ful than others. 


e apostle | lost a colony in wintering. My method 
edthem. Lin- | of chaff hives has been no more success-|is on summer stands, 


in simplicit 


I will now give my | hives, with 5 inches of chaff and 1-inch 


bought 3; one of the latter left one day | own experience of 3 years with winter-|lime cushion. I am the originator of 


in my absence, leaving 9 which I had to | 
feed. Onecolony, by some oversight, | 
did not get enough, and starved. I took | 
them from the cellar last week, and 3) 
were weak (1 being queenless), 2 of | 


ing on the summer stands. 


I use Sim-| this lime idea, and wrote the first letter 


plicity hives, with frames the short way | on it, which was published in Gleanings 
of it, instead of the regular Langstroth | for Dec., 1880, pages 579-80. 


frame; by this, I am able to snugly 


tuck in a three frame nucleus, or a 15 





C. LOVER. 
Reisterstown, Md., May 10, 1881. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid _ 5 cents each. 








g@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 

a oo 

g@ The Volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff paper 
covers, Will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 

a EE ce 

@ When changin 


dress, mention the o 
as the new one. 








ostoffice ad- 
address as well 





@@ We have prepared Ribbon Bad . 
for bee-keepers, on which are printe 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents oa, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


a Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 








oo 
g= We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers new subscribers. 


If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 





—_————__ 6-6-0 oO 


A Safe and Sure Means of restoring the 
outhful color of the hair is furnished 
y Parker’s Hair Balsam, which is de- 
servedly popular from its superior clean- 
liness. 18w4t 
——________22e ® 


Gg Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 


—————_ee02co—__ 


s@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 








CO 


t= The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
— order, registered letter, or by 

raft on Chicago or New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 





oo _____—_ 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee- Culture ; 4, 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
copy of ‘ Cook's Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


—————_—_ © @ + e— —______—__ 


g At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 

of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished y his daughter, who says, 

“itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


> @& we 


G It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be —— to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
hame. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai: at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


_—~> +> <> ++ 


Food for the Brain and Nerves that will 
invigorate the body without intoxica- 
ting, is what we need in these days of 
rush and worry. Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
restores the vital energies, soothes the 
nerves and brings good health quicker 
than anything you can use.—Z'ribune. 
See other column. 18w4t 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—The market is plentifully ougeties aw 
-honey, and sales are slow at weak, a 7 8. 
table at 15@18c. for strictly choice white ‘com> int 
and 2 lb.boxes; at_10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted Ly 
BEESW AX.—Choice oh, dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
ackages, 14@l7c.; dark 11@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 
hite curoated, 9@10c. ; dark, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 0@25c. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 


for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Being now between seasons, there is not 
much changing hands in honey. Stocks are small, 
anv in many cases held at a limit above buyers’ 
views, in anticipation of improved prices later on. 
The first consignments of new will probably not - 
rive before the middle of June. A shipment«f 55 
cases and 174 bbls, representing previous purchases, 
went forward to Liverpool this wee quote 
white comb, 12@14c.; dark to go x Solic. Extract- 
os eaeiee 4 extra white, @6%e.; dark and can- 


‘BK ESWAX—21@22¢., as to colo’ 


STEARNS & SMITH. "723 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., May 14, 1881. 





CLUBBING LIST. 

We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both; 


Publishers’ Price. - 


The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) ‘ ov 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1. root 3 00.. 275 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 300.. 2 60 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J. —s Nellis). 275.. 250 
The 4 above-named papers......... 47 37d 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor ¢ awe Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A. —- —— Sseceee 2 50.. 235 

he 6 above-named papers......... 5 75.. 5 00 

Prof. Cook’s Manual wound | in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 240.. 225 


For Semi-monthly Bee aeaeal a ‘4 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal. $1.50 le: 





Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Sy. 
-—Kentucky State, at Louisvil e, ay. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12--Ky. Sta ee, in Exposition B'd’g, ‘Louse, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky 
2" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





G@ Quite often we receive a rather 
uncourteous letter because the BEE 
JOURNAL is discontinued when the 
time is out that has been paid for. We 
try to please all our subscribers, but it 
is not an easy task for us to determine 
who does and who does not want it 
‘so continued. So we must ask to be in- 
formed on the subject. The following 
letter is just received and is just the 
kind of a notice we wish all would send 
who desire to have it sent without in- 
termission. Wethen put this mark, || 
after the name on the wrapper label, 
and when so marked do not stop send- 
ing the JOURNAL until we receive an 
order from the subscriber to do so. 

‘** Please continue my JOURNAL right 
along; if I do not send the money on 
the day it runs out I do not want you to 
stop it, for I want every number as soon 
as itis published. I will send you the 
money just as soon as I can make it 
convenient to go to the post oflice to 
get a money order. w.c” 

Now, if all who desire it so continued 
would drop us a postal card, or men- 
tion it when they are sending a remit- 
tance, it would save us much trouble 
and themselves the annoyance of having 
the JOURNAL stopped. 

With this number several hundreds 
of subscriptions expire, and we hope 
all will renew at once or else send us 
notice by return mail if they desire its 
continued visits. 





HUNDREDS OF MEN, WOMEN AND CaIL- 
DREN rescued from beds of pain, sickness 
and almost death and made strong and 
hearty by Parker’s Ginger Tonic are the 
best evidencesin the world of its sterling 





worth. You can find these in every com- 
munity.—Post. See advertisement. 9%w4t 


Wire Nails. 


There being considerable demand for wire nuils, I 
have concluded to carry a stock of them, and can fill 
orders for any quantity promptly. For nailing Sec- 
tions, Cases, Frames, Racks, Crates, &c., they have 
become quite popular. 

The entire length of the nail being the same thick- 
ness, they never loosen as ordinary iron nails will, 
and are not as liable to bend or break. 

From the assortment of lengths given in the table 
below, any kind of nailing may be done with these 
nails, even to making large boxes. 

% inch long, wire No. 20, per Ib . 
rr) fr sn 
“ “ ag 


“ “ 18, “ 
“ ry 17, “ 


“ “ qa « 
“ “ a 
“ “ ig 
“ “ a5 « 
If wanted by mail add 18 cents per lb. for postage. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison 8t., ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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~~ 
Is a 32-page, Conetiouy ~~ Monthly Magazine 
evoted 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
of a OTEST °F i comin Americ , and is 
THE FINE TRY JOURNAL 1 THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 ryt Paty SUBSCRIPTION :— 
$1.00 per year. Specimen Copy, 10 cents. 


WARD, ee and Proprietor. 
182 CLARK ST. CHICAGO. 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


4 CHEAP FOR CASH. .2& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin ener Soe situated about W miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the — of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 2 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loum, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th. 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 

attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
ond the receipts are in my ossession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















FREE TO ALL. 

UR new Illustrated Plant anc 
Oise Cataiogue mpd po ,con 
coor | bere at # an 





— of 
best varieties of Planta, K 
Seeds, Bulbs, etc. Sn cultivation. 
and a Colored Plateof our NEW 
DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 


will be mailed upon the receipt = 7 


three-cent stamp for pone. 

cial Price-list of Roszs FREE. E. 
guaranteed first quality. 

Liberal offers to getters We of Lard 


Wholesale & 
NEUNER, Coaleedin ‘Ks 


EMERSON BINDERS. 








2” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 

We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880 
at the following prices, postage paid : 


Cloth and paper, each. .........-...seeeeeeeee SOc. 
Leather and Cloth. ..........-.....eeeeeeeeees T5e. 


@ We can also furnish the Binder forany Pape 
or Magazine desired 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
¥74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VOLUME FOR (880, 


American Pee Honea. 


Bound in stiff paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 








A full variety of all kinds, rinds, including Melilot. Alsike 
and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, &c. For 
prices and instructions for planting, see my Iilustra- 
ted ene free upon application. 


LFRED H. NEWM. 





AN, 
972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEEDS 2 HONEY PLANTS =: 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apliary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thorough! 
practical. The book isa maser production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper, @1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail tointerest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
that the author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 

Novice’s A B C of Bee-Cualture, by A. I. 

This embraces “ever sae rtaining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, 
King.—This edition is revised and brought y wh 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75e. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 82.00. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 

Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the —- Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Di viding—Transferring- Ital. 
ianizing—Introducing Queens— Extracting pons 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of 
ing Honey for Market, etc. It is published in F 
lish and German. Price for either edition, ng 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
consumers against the many health-destroying adul- 
terations offered us food. 200 pages. Paper, B@e. 

The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental! principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Thisis apamophies oe 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, y ~ 8 sources, and preperation of Ioney 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddin 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as =e fottow 
by many useful Recipes. It is i 
ers, and should be scattered by thowsnnde a all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—$25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook's Essay, which is given in full. Price, 1O0¢. 

The Hive I Use— Solas a Gegsrigttcn of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, & 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handlin 
and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by Ch. 

c. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Lil. This gives in detail the 
methods and management a ted in ad apiary. 
It contains many useful! hints.—Pricel Se 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, byC Chas. 
Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on ihe 
management of bees, Price, 10¢. 

Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 25e. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 

Reopp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables 1 or all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, mtosly. bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, @1. 00 i Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, a thot slate, 50c. 


$5 Book for $2.50 


mOOiE's, 'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 


Edition, contains over 
10t ’ Industrial Facta, gn 
— — ane , meceate, Lana a 
tems, Business y Abt 
Mechanic, Farmer, psp ey Pig an. Glvessinto 
lor Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining Engin Machinists 
Miers % Bigckomnitne, ounders, rs etallurgista, 
savers, Tina Gas and 8 Steam Fi Bronzera, 
ins etaland 4 Wood W /orkers of every k 
Manuf’r's LF-—,. as, ¥ 500 Eye GRAVINGS 0 of M 
an inin achin 
“ey ius, Roof, 


Steam, 
\V ok. a a * : eee, iw 
nen an W heels, 
Betis Baws jena. te Planing, 


Bridges, etc. 
Flour, Oa —_y ty 
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fi  Deiling 
a Threshing & Hohing Mi 
h of Tee’ 

ion, Lathe > Gentine Screw C Guiting. F flange 

ing, getting @ Valves, 
tccentrics, Link & Valve Motion, Steam I ing. Pipe 
k Boiler Coveri Scale Preventives, Steam 
y entilation, Gas & Water ae a hac Mill Dama, 
Horse Powcr of 8 Furnaces, Iron 


3uilding, Repairing and 
a Steet Manufacture, Exploring for 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
‘our “ or more“ 3 — i 
cight, -“ . “ 

Thirteen 

'wenty-six > 

‘ifty-two - e 8 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Convention Notes: 


N. W. Wisconsin and Eastern Minnesota ... 
Eastern New York 
Spring Management 
bber Bees............+ Ceccccccccccccscces 


Correspondence: 
The Straw Hive of the Future. 


Editerial : 


Editorial Items 

Did Starvation Cause Dysentery?.. 
Best Packages tor Extracted Hone: 
Statistical Report ............ceeeee eevee ° 


Among eur Exchanges: 


The Weather in England 
Bees and Honey-Producing Bloom 
Empty Combs and the Bee-Moth 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 


Pollen in the Combs. 
’ e for W 
Prevailed 

Those Three-Peck Swarms 

Results Fh 2 Winter 

8: 


e 
The Opinion 


Wintered Well... 
Javed 60 per cent. 
gt 
carly Swarms 

No Loss in Winter 

Statistics 

Pleasant Visit to Texas........... 
The Condition of the Bees 

The N. E. Convention 

After the Battle 

Cellar Wintering 

Dollar and Tested Queens 
Swarming Out 

Bees Cared for. Doing Well 
Bee-Keeping in Missouri 
Separating Swarms 
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a Having sold my interest in the 
supply and bee business to my brother, 
G. 5 . Pammel, I desire to have all let- 
ters addressed to him, who will answer 
such as punctually as they have here- 
tofore been. I shallas heretofore study 
the natural history and habits of the 
bee, and report the same to the Jour- 
NAL and Instructor, my favorite bee- 
papers. L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 
am Crosse, Wis., May 18, 1881. 


g@ The Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety for the promotion of Agricultural 
Science will be at Cincinnati, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 16, 1881, the day preceding 
the sessions of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science. 


_———_- 


@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth 
Annual Convention at Maple Rapids, 
Clinton Co., Mich., October 11 and 12, 
1881. DAVID EISHELMAN. Pres. 

O. R. GOoDNO, Sec.,Carson City, Mich. 


—_—_—___ ---» << e _<—___—__-— 


@@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 


$250.00 in U. S, Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the Mil- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents; 1 cent for Circular. 
Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., } 
Conesey composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
21 














BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


ee CIRCULAR and 
if SCROLL SAWS 
s 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 

eral heavy and light ripping. 

These machines ure 

adapted to ive 

aking. It will pay every bee- 

keeper to send for our page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABB . 


ee Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut lone than 50c. 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago, il. 











Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
Agents Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 








| Read What They Say! 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of au they are 
lively. J. R. M. ALLEN, 

Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar queens Bg enn of you last 
season, only one proved impurely fertilized. 
They have wintered finely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 
L. DENSMORE. 
Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
and that will pile up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnis 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 

WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


18wtf South Haven, Mich. 














The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology tn the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover, 
#1.U0, by mail prepaid. For sale by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE AT LESS THAN COST—100 

Langstroth Hives, Grimm's size, well painted, 
&85¢c. each; prize honey boxes for 30 hives, nearly 
filled with comb ; 300 frames filled with nice comb ; 
2 four-frame Extractors, $10 each, worth $14, and 
first class, and many other things necessary in an 
apiary. Reason for selling : going on, busi- 


ness. u. M. q 
19w3tp Ft. Atkinson, Jeff. Co., Wis. 





ONEY WANTED.-—I desire to purchase sev- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 
of light. Those having any for sale are invited to 
correspond, giving particulars. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 


The NEBRASKA FARMER 


Is the only 
STRICTLY AGRICULTURAL 


PUBLICATION 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 


It is a 16-page Semi-Monthly, and is full of valua- 
| ble information to the farming public—furnishes the 
| most reliable information to be had for those con- 
templating going West. 

Send 6 cents in stamps forsample cépy. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.50 per year. 


McBRIDE & DRUSE, Editors, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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[I WAVE NOW OVER 


300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame | 


Langstroth hives. Orders for 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Colonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 
as received, commencing about June Ist., at the fol- 
lowing prices: | 


Tested Queens, CAach...........ccscccsseces $2 50 
es “ per half-dozen... 
HM frame Nucleus, with Tested Queen 
“ 


4“ 
Full Colo 


nies, 
ry 
“ 


“ 
each 
in lots of 5, each . 
= 10, each . 
I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
for shipment, but cannot guarantee safe arrival, ex- 
cept on queens any distance less than 1,000 miles. 


ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in quantities of not less than 5 
colonies at $8.00 each, which I will ship direct 
from the South, at any time after April 15th. 





Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box Hives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- | 
boat any time after April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
at 6. each. 


&3” The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are very 
strong in bees reared this spring, and combs well | 
filled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May Ist, and increased in time for white clover 
and basswood surplus. | 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, | 
972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DONT BUY SUPPLIES 


Till you have read my new price list for the spring 

trade. Wax is cheaper now, sol can sell you a fine 

article of Comb Foundation cheap, and made on the 

new Dunham and new Vandervoort machine. Italian 

and Cyprian Queens, Bees, Hives, Sections, etc. 
Price List free to all. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
PES FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Lilustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shures and 
bought for cash. Address, 
smét Dr.J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Smal! 
Fruits, &c., Free. (§@~ send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawtish Springs, Ga. 2w32tx 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-issuegq 
July 9, 1878. 


If you buy a Bingham 
| Smoker, or a_ Bingham & 


Hetherington Honey Knife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. T'wenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
ynly ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880, 
ime sifts the wheat from 
he chaff. Pretensions are 
-hort-lived. 
The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
ows. A real improve- 
nent. . 
Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 
Bingham & Hetheringwon Honey Knife 
Large Bingham Smoker 
Extra standard Bingham Smoker 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ... 
If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
‘o sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


WALLUCK & CNULEN 


2 in., $1 
ae" 150 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbo.’s Ceod-fiiver Gil aud t.tmwe.—The 
great pupularity of this sule and eflidacivus prepara- 
tion is alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. In 
the cure of Coughs, Culds, Asthma. Whooping Cough, 
Bronchitis, Scrofulous Humors, and all Consumptive 
Symptoms, it has no superior, if equal. Let no one 
neglect the early symptoms of disease, when an 
agent is at hand which will cure all complaints of the 
Chest, Lungs or Throat. Manufactured only by A. 
B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Jl. - 
Warranted Italian Queens, {$1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00; 
. Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
‘\ rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
l0c. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or’ over, 
35e. per lb. §@"Send for Circular. lwly 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
> Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
many other of the best medicines known are com-4 
bbined so skillfully in PARKER $ GINGER ToNIc asq 
Pto make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe 4 
, Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
4 i t Neuralgia, } 


It cures Dyspepsia, 
4 | and ail diseases of the Stomach, 








Italian and Hybrid Bees. 


From 50 to 75 Colonies,in Langstroth Hives, for 
sale. ADAM FUEREBRINGER, 
18w4t Jefferson, Wis. 





ANTED-You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & 29 
Columbus, Ind. 


GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the hp yey ; cause and treatment of euch, a table 
giving all the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects. and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 

orse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Il. 
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P ’ 4 i, 

bBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
Pand all Female Complaints. _ : , 
S 6If you are wasting away with Consumption org 
Patty disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 
 6sRemember! This ‘Tonic cures drunkenness, 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely4 
Pdifferent trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations andj 
P other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- 4 
bertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
None genuine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM The best and most eco- 


nomical Hair Dressing 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low — 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 13x10, folded and pasted) 
mukes it very popular. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 

liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 














AILEY’S SWARM-CATCHER isa deci- 
ded success. Prices reduced. Send for circu- 
lars and testimonials. Address, 
17wst W. BAILEY, Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 





